GEORGE DEWEY

I was given sick-leave. Travelling from one resort
to another in search of health, finally, in February,
1884, I brought up at Santa Barbara, California,
which will ever have the most grateful associations
in my memory, for there I fully recovered, and to my
delight, might again apply for assignment to duty.

Now, at the age of forty-seven, I received my
promotion from commander to captain, a grade
which, thanks to the slowness of advancement, I
was to hold for twelve years, or until a year before
I went out to the command of the Asiatic Squadron,
when I was made a commodore. I was given com-
mand of the Dolphin, which was not yet in com-
mission. Later, owing to the disputes which arose
over this, the first of our new ships, and the delay
in getting her to sea, I was offered the command of
the Pensacola, which I gladly accepted.

Of her I could say what the officer who had charge
of towing the dry-dock to the Philippines said, when
he was in my office in the General Board after his
return and was looking at a picture of the Dewey
riding a heavy sea: "I think I should know her if I
ever saw her again!" The Pensacola had been the
companion of the Mississippi in the laborious busi-
ness of getting her over the bar for the battle of
New Orleans, and she had been anchored in the
river off New Orleans ahead of us during our long
stay there in '62. At the close of the war she was
already obsolete as a fighting naval unit, in com-y Yard
